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SELECTIONS  FROM   THE 


FOR     1872-73: 


**  The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see  somethings  and  tell 
what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way, " — Thomas  C arlyle. 


A  PREFATORY  NOTE. 

HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  few  explanatory  words  as  to 
why  it  has  been  thought  well  to  print  a  selection  from 
the  papers  which  have  appeared  during  the  year  in  the 
Working  Women's  College  Manuscript  Magazine. 

The  writers  for  our  Magazine  have  not  written  their 
papers  for  the  outside,  critical  world,  but  for  one  another,  in  whose 
gentle  consideration  and  kindly  appreciation  they  could  thoroughly 
trust  j  they  have  not  been  written,  as-some  one  has  said,  **  by  competing 
authors,  but  by  co-operating  friends.*'  Students,  teachers,  and  friends 
have  been  ready  to  do  their  best  to  make  its  pages  worth  reading,  and 
have,  while  with  real  humility  declaring  they  could  not  write,  succeeded 
so  well  that  there  has  been  a  desire  growing  during  the  year  to  give 
a  more  permanent  form  to  certain  portions  of  the  Magazine. 

Those  who  know  our  College  best,  know  how  busy  a  place  it  is, 
how  few  leisure  moments  each  student  has — they  will  be  the  least  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  many  students,  really  interested  in  the  Magazine,  have 
not  had  the  time  to  read  carefully,  if  at  all,  some  of  the  papers  they 
would  most  appreciate. 

As  these  facts  became  generally  known,  it  was  decided  to  try  at  least 
the  experiment  of  how  far  a  printed  selection  would  be  appreciated  and 
meet  this  want.  A  selecting  committee  was  then  appointed,  and  to  the 
College  at  large  perhaps  the  difficulty  seemed  past,  but  having  formed 
one  of  this  committee,  I  may  state  that  the  task  of  selecting  has  been 
most  difficult.  We  soon  found  it  was  impossible  to  print  half  of  what  we 
desired,  or  even  to  take  one  out  of  the  papers  of  some  valuable  constant 
contributors.  We  have  left  all  personal  considerations  aside,  feeling  sure 
this  is  what  our  readers  and  writers  would  wish,  and  have  tried  to  select 
some  among  those  papers  the  majority  desire  to  possess  in  a  permanent 
form,  and  also  to  make  this  selection  what  we  desire  our  Magazine  to  be, 
viz. ;  a  reflex  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  typical  of  our  College-life  and 
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purpose,  and  one  among  many  influences  in  promoting  College-life  and 
fellowship. 

Should  this  printed  selection  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  and  ready 
sale  in  the  College  circle,  the  experiment  will  probably  be  repeated  next 
year ;  meanwhile  may  I  ask,  for  this  unpretending  little  Magazine,  a 
kindly,  uncritical  reception  in  every  home  circle  it  may  chance  to  enter. 

December  6,  1873.  Eduor. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  MRS.  KING'S  PAPER  ON  "  CONFEDE- 
RATED HOMES  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSEKEEPING.'' 

;His  paper,  recently  read  at  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  of  us, 
for  we  are  all  concerned  in  the  imperfections  of  our  domes- 
tic life,  and  we  should  be  eager  to  see  what  remedies  any 
thoughtful  person  can  suggest  for  its  improvement. 

Mrs.  King  assumes  that  English  home-life,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  so  full  of  omissions  and  discomforts,  that  the  boasted  love  of  home 
amongst  us  is  "  neither  very  deep,  nor  extended  to  all  members  of 
society ;"  and  in  accounting  for  this,  the  servant  difficulty  comes  fore- 
most in  Mrs.  King's  reasons. 

She  repeats,  in  her  own  clever  way,  all  that  is  currently  said  about 
this  difficulty — that  servants  are  most  inefficiently  trained — that  a  certain 
low  morale  is  taken  for  granted  in  dealing  with  them — that  they  are  i?t 
the  family,  not  of  the  family,  and  continues  :  "  We  introduce  into  our 
homes  a  class  of  women  who,  from  their  birth,  nurture,  and  education, 
are  likely  to  have  but  little  capacity  for  thought,  little  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, and  little  power  of  self-restraint ;  we  place  constantly  before  their 
eyes  objects  of  envy  and  desire,  and  then  expect  them  to  be  models  of 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  contentment.     On  the  other  hand,  by  making 
servants  for  the  time  members  of  our  households,  we  assume  a  respon- 
sibility of  protection  towards  them,  which  we  can  only  carry  out  by  de- 
priving them  of  nearly  all  liberty,  and  of  any  natural  enjoyment  of  life." 
(Why  does  this  follow  ?)     There  is  but  one  way,  Mrs.  King  says,  of 
changing  this — "  by  not  making  the  home  of  the  employer,  the  home 
also  of  the  employed."     And  then  Mrs.  King  describes  the  system  of 
attendance  that  could  be  carried  out  in  a  set  of  Confederated  Homes, 
with  Co-operative  Housekeeping,  where  three  sets  of  servants,  trained  to 
do  their  business,  would  come  in  at  stated  times  of  the  day — the  first  set 
being  relieved  at  one  or  two  o'clock  by  the  second  set,  who  would  ?gain 
be  relieved  by  the  third  set  doing  night  duty — all  being  under  the  general- 
ship of  a  paid  housekeeper,  responsible  for  theperformance  of  the  house 
duties,  and  who  would  also  be  able  to  carry  out  the  training  of  servants 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  such  a  system,  Mrs.  King  supposes  that,  servants  being  relieved 
from  so  much  tedium  and  restraint,  a  better  class  of  women  would  enter 
service — the  work  would  be  far  better  done  because  it  would  be  over- 
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looked  by  professional,  and  not  *'  amateur ''  directors,  and  the  cost  of 
good  attendance  would  be  diminished. 

If  in  our  obstinacy  we  adhere  to  the  system  of  isolated  homes  (which 
Mrs.  King  declares  to  be  a  failure),  it  is  clear  three  remedies  are  alone 
possible,  "we  must  have  real  and  perfect  slaves,  or  we  must  be  prepared 
for  every  lady  to  be  her  own  cook  and  housemaid,  or,  finally,  we  must 
resolve  to  alter  and  reform  our  whole  system  of  domestic  service." 

It  is  some  years  ago  since  Ruskin  in  writing,  I  think,  on  the  servant 
question,  said,  with  his  keen,  characteristic  insight,  that  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  accept  from  those  we  employ,  slave^v^  or  j-^;^ship.  The  ques- 
tion of  slave^v^^  with  regard  to  any  permanent  condition  of  service,  may. 
I  think,  be  put  away  at  once — the  whole  spirit  of  the  time  is  against  it. 
What  complete  "  reform  '^  in  our  "  whole  system  of  domestic  service  '^ 
may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  extending  education  of  the  people, 
does  not  at  present  appear.  That  some  change  must  come,  I  think  is 
pretty  certain,  and  I  think  if  we  were  wise,  we  should  be  preparing  for 
it.     But  how  ? 

I  am  prepared  to  admit,  with  the  strongest  opponent  of  *^  women*s- 
rights  women,"  that  the  division  of  work  accepted  by  women  from  the 
most  primitive  times,  as  their  peculiar  work,  should  remain  so.  My 
imagination  is  too  feeble  to  conceive  of  a  state  of  life  and  society,  when 
it  will  not  be  sweetest  and  best  for  women,  in  their  inner  home  life, 
to  prepare  food  properly,  to  nurse  and  train  the  children,  to 
tend  the  old  and  sick,  to  fight  against  dirt  and  disorder,  and  through 
a  loving  service  in  small  things  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  growth  and  sunshine,  in  which  all  who  depend  upon  them  find 
it  good  to  live.  Accept  this  as  a  general  type  of  women's  office, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  handmaidens  may  be  taken  into 
the  household  to  assist  the  enlarged  and  growing  work  of  the  family,  and 
how  the  idea  of  j-^/^ship  would  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
the  relation  between  the  employers  and  employed.  The  many  troubles 
which  mistresses  now  find  with  their  servants,  arise,  I  believe,  because  this 
basis  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  I  feel 
hopeful  that  many  of  those  troubles  would  disappear  before  a  sincere 
desire  to  recognise  it,  instead  of  allowing  a  covert  slave^v^  to  exist  in 
our  households. 

I  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  households  should  not  grow  so  big 
that  the  mistresses  cannot  control  and  direct  them.  I  have  a  vague 
beHef  that  a  troop  of  twenty  servants  should  never  be  needed  to  mini- 
ster to  the  comfort  of  a  very  small  family,  and  another  idea,  that 
if  the  inner  work  of  our  home-life  is  not  done  for  love,  or  at  least,  with  a 
great  deal  of  love,  it  never  can  be  done  in  the  best  manner. 

I  object  strongly,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  King's  three  sets  of  workers, 
for  minor  reasons ;  because  good  household  work  requires  continuity, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  some  things,  either  in  cooking 
or  nursing,  to  be  begun  by  one  person  and  finished  by  another,  but  chiefly 
because  all  personal  relations  with  servants  would  be  thus  blotted 
out,  and  payment  in  money  would  be  the  only  motive  for  action. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  what  Mrs.  King  seems  to  think  women  would 
dread  so  much.      I  think  every  woman  should  know  how  to  be  '^  her 
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own  cook  and  housemaid  "  and  nurse.  She  certainly  cannot  properly 
direct  a  house,  as  its  mistress,  if  she  has  not  this  knowledge.  And  the 
children  in  households  should  be  trained  to  understand  and  perform 
every  part  and  detail  of  the  work,  so  that  they  may  always  be  ready  to 
assist  in  it  as  a  relief  from  mental  labour.  No  other  way  will  so  effec- 
tually teach  the  nobility  of  all  labour,  and  that  no  work  is  "  menial " 
but  that  which  is  done  in  a  poor  and  menial  spirit. 

I  am  the  strongest  advocate  that  women  should  have  the  largest  pos- 
sible duties  in  social  and  public  life,  but  no  new  career  can  release  them 
from  those  duties  in  their  homes  which  demand  their  intensest  life  and 
influence.  What  shall  it  avail  them  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
their  own  souls  in  the  souls  of  those  dependent  on  them  for  the  water  of 
life? 

I  hope  it  will  not  long  be  true  (if  it  be  true  now,  which  I  doubt),  that 
the  handmaidens  we  employ  have  "  little  capacity  for  thought,  little  re- 
finement of  feeling,  and  little  power  of  self-restraint" — when  we  have  a 
real  education  of  the  people,  household  service  will,  I  hope,  be  easy  and 
happy  for  both  employers  and  employed — but  if  Mrs.  King  has  formed 
a  just  estimate  of  the  generality  of  servants,  then  the  present  duties  of 
mistresses,  as  I  conceive  them,  are  far  harder  than  I  believed^  for  the 
training  of  servants  will  have  to  go  far  deeper.  It  is  clear,  also,  that 
those  who  profess  to  have  some  "  capacity  for  thought,  some  refinement 
of  feeling,  and  some  power  of  self-restraint,"  will  have  much  laid  to  their 
charge,  if,  in  the  seeking  of  their  own  comfort,  they  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity given  them  of  raising  to  a  higher  standard  of  life  the  servants  in 
their  homes.  E.  M. 


ON    SYSTEMATIC    STUDY. 


HERE  are  many  of  the  women  of  England  who  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  they  have  abundance  of  leisure  at  their 
free  disposal,  and  many  more  who  have  but  few  of  these 
golden  hours  to  call  their  own,  and  these  few  often  broken 
up  into  stray  and  unexpected  minutes,  to  be  snatched  as 
they  come  hurrying  by.  There  are  dozens  of  women,  of  all  classes, 
who  would  gladly  work  up  their  leisure  moments  into  their  own  lives  for 
self-culture,  but  are  hindered  from  doing  so  by  their  having  but  a  vague 
notion  of  what  systematic  study  really  means. 

They  feel  that  it  does  not  consist  in  miscellaneous  reading,  however 
industriously  pursued ;  and  they  are  earnest  in  their  desire  for  any  help 
or  hint  which  would  enable  them  to  obey  the  law  which  the  great 
Bunsen  set  before  himself  to  follow,  namely,  "not  to  read  many 
books,  but  to  read  muchP  Miscellaneous  reading  is,  however,  a  fasci- 
nating and  beguiling  way  of  "  picking  up  ideas ;"  and  we  are  apt  to 
shrink  from  what  is  called  a  course  of  study  as  being  dry  and  wearisome, 
or  as  requiring  more  courage  and  steadfastness  than  our  natures,  lives, 
and  previous  training  have  prepared  us  for;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe 
what  is  simply  the  fact,  that  all  the  charms  of  desultory  reading  are  to 
be  found  in  the  best  and  highest  form  in  systematic  study. 
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The  first  step  is  to  approach  the  subject  in  the  right  spirit  of  study, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  truth.  We  should  examine  our  own  minds,  and 
try  to  learn,  by  conversation  with  those  we  know  to  be  wiser  than 
ourselves — men  or  books — wherein  is  our  ignorance;  and  then  we  must 
battle  with  it  faithfully,  bravely,  and  yet  patiently;  for  we  must  be 
patient,  not  only  with  the  difficulties  we  may  meet,  but  with  ourselves 
and  our  limited  powers,  meting  out  to  each  faculty  its  just  amount  of 
labour,  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation of  an  overworked  or  unbalanced  brain  ;  but,  as  in  a  well-regu- 
lated household,  we  should  be  astonished  to  see  what  a  vast  amount 
of  work  could  be  performed  by  brains  of  small  and  even  weak  capa- 
city and  of  *^  limited  means,"  without  exhaustion  or  confusion. 

Those  are  fortunate,  who,  possessing  much  leisure,  have  a  truthful 
love  of  study,  and  the  command  of  many  books,  especially  such  as  are 
called  books  of  reference^  standard  works  on  any  subject,  dictionaries 
and  encyclopaedias;  but  any  book  well  read  and  thoroughly  known 
becomes  a  book  of  reference  to  its  possessor. 

Having  settled  on  some  study  to  work  at,  wherein  we  know  we  are 
lamentably  ignorant,  the  best  plan  is,  to  devote  ourselves  thoroughly  to 
some  one  branch  of  it,  reading  from  any  book,  the  best  of  course,  if 
possible,  that  we  can  obtain.  It  is  right  good  to  fa/k  on  the  subject  of 
our  study  with  those  we  meet,  when  possible,  bearing  it  brightly  in  mind 
on  all  occasions  so  as  to  seize  on  any  chance  word,  and  catch  any  stray 
beam  of  light  that  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  for  this  will  frequently  sup- 
ply to  us  the  want  of  books  of  reference.  *'  Live  up  to  your  study," 
said  a  thinker  to  me,  "  you  will  find  something  bearing  on  it  in  the 
most  unlikely  books,  persons,  places,  times,  and  circumstances." 

Possess,  if  possible,  some  little  pocket  etymological  dictionary,  and 
never  pass  one  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure,  without 
"  hunting"  down  its  meaning  and  its  root-origin.  ^^If  you  do  not  know 
the  Greek  alphabet,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  learn  it ;  young  or  old,  girl  or 
boy — whoever  you  may  be,  if  you  think  of  reading  seriously — then  get 
good  dictionaries,  and  whenever  you  are  in  doubt  about  a  word,  hunt  it 
down  patiently."  Possess  these  dictionaries  even  if  you  have  to  deny 
yourself  some  indulgence  of  your  tastes,  however  permissible  and  natu- 
ral, in  dress  and  adornment.  If  a  book  is  too  deep  and  difficult  to 
read  because  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  referred  to  in 
it,  /ay  the  book  down,  and  read  up  the  subj  ects,  if  possible  ;  ever,  in  all 
reading,  obeying  your  author,  referring  to  his  foot-notes,  and  reading, 
when  possible,  the  books  he  praises  or  quotes  from  largely ;  and  by  con- 
versing, as  I  earnestly  recommend,  with  others  on  the  study  in  hand, 
one  often  meets  the  possessor  of  the  required  books,  and  springs  a  mine 
of  wealth  in  the  library  of  some  fellow-student. 

Side  by  side  with  any  grave  study  or  severe  mental  work  we  have 
taken  in  hand,  we  should  always  have  one  that  suits  our  tastes,  and  ex- 
ercises our  special  individual  faculties,  and  so  gives  us  repose  and 
delight — one  that  will  ever  "  keep  for  us  a  quiet  bower  and  a  rest  full  of 
sweet  dreams  and  peace  and  quiet  breathing."  Poetry  or  fiction  of  the  best 
kind,  or  some  pleasant  absorbing  hobby  manual  or  other  that  will  be  a 
holiday  to  our  heads  and  our  hearts;  for  to  turn  from  our  life's  duties  and 
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labours  ever  to  the  same  thought  or  book  is  a  dangerous  thing.  "That 
way  lies  madness."  Thence  comes  the  fear  of  hard  study  and  too 
much  work  for  the  brain ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  brains  are  rarely  half 
worked  enough,  while  they  are  indeed  strained  in  some  one  power,  and 
so  injured  and  lost  to  the  community. 

Change  of  work  is  as  good  as  play ;  holiday  hours  for  thought,  and  the 
utmost  variety  in  reading  can  be  found  in  the  most  obedient  following 
out  of  a  course  of  systematic  study.  In  a  constant  faithful  reference 
to  the  foot-notes  of  an  author  lies  half  the  secret  of  wise  study.  One 
can  turn  from  his  text,  when  tired  with  continuous  thought,  to  some 
book  named,  quoted  from,  or  praised,  which,  while  talking  on  the 
subject,  may  also  tell  of  others,  and  in  a  totally  different  style. 

A  foot-note  of  Humboldt  will  guide  one  from  his  deepest  philosophi- 
cal considerations,  and  abtruse  calculations,  to  books  of  travel,  narra- 
tive, and  poetry.  One  such  finger-post  in  a  Grote's  History  points  one 
to  some  legend  or  myth,  and  even  to  a  fascinating  novel.  A  work  on 
Reason,  or  one  on  Logic,  or  a  dry  tome  on  some  branch  of  mental 
philosophy  may  refer  one  to  works  on  physiology,  anatomy,  or  some 
new  books  on  natural  history,  and  so  continuing  to  pursue  the  path  of 
study  to  which  the  compass  of  our  minds  may  have  pointed  us,  we  are 
still  able  to  diverge  into  and  rest  in  sweet  flowery,  bowery,  by-paths 
and  nooks,  and  at  the  end  of  our  life's  too  little  day,  we  are  still  un- 
wearied, young,  bright,  and  happy  in  heart. 

Women  are  peculiarly  influenced  by  the  society  they  keep  : — "  Tell 
me  what  company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are," 
can  also  be  appHed  to  books,  those  "  men  of  larger  stature,"  and  to  keep 
steadily  in-  the  society  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  these  is  to  grow  uncon- 
sciously and  wholesomely  good  and  wise  like  them. 

S.  M. 


THE  STAGE  :  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION,  AND  ITS  RELA- 
TION  TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

HE  "stage,  as  we  see  it  in  the  present  time,  is  regarded,  and 
not  without  reason,  so  entirely  as  a  medium  of  entertain- 
ment, that  it  will  perhaps  be  questioned  in  what  sense  it 
can  be  looked  upon  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  or 
linked  with  educational  aims ;  yet  education,  in  its  larger 
sense,  means  the  combined  action,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  of  all  that 
surrounds  us  in  life,  and  certainly  our  amusements,  which  too  often  take 
a  much  stronger  hold  of  our  imaginations  and  interests  than  our  studies 
or  our  work  properly  so-called,  exert  a  sufficiently  powerful  influence 
over  the  character  to  make  it  of  the  gravest  importance  that  they 
should  be  wholesome  and  pure  and  really  recreating  in  their  nature. 

And  where  can  we  look  more  hopefully  for  some  such  ennobling  and 
invigorating  influences  as  we  so  much  need  than  to  art  ? — that  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  which,  whilst  it  is  the  highest  expression  that 
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man  has  yet  realized  of  his  best  and  fullest  life,  is  also  capable — in  virtue 
of  this,  that  it  exists  wherever  form  and  matter  are  suitably  wedded  to 
produce  a  beautiful  or  graceful  whole — of  descending  to  those  less  exalted 
levels  where  fancy  and  humour  reign,  and  give  complete  repose  to  the 
more  serious  parts  of  our  nature.  But  this  very  power  of  adaptation  it 
is  that  exposes  art  to  perils  often  threatening  its  existence.  If  we  say 
that  art,  in  its  highest  phase,  is  that  embodiment  of  the  human  mind  in 
which  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual  are  most  perfectly  balanced  and 
blended,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  emotional  element  always  tends  to  pre- 
dominate ;  and  if  emotion  loses  the  ballast  of  intellect,  if  the  imagina- 
tion runs  riot,  then  the  art,  which  was  once  so  noble  and  beautiful,  be- 
comes degenerate  and  trivial,  corrupt  and  only  capable  of  spreading  the 
evil  which  has  so  overrun  and  debased  its  own  being.  We  have  seen 
such  a  fate  threatening  music,  happily,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  to  be 
counteracted  by  better  influences  ;  in  the  drama  the  evil  seems  at  present 
to  run  its  own  course,  with  very  little  to  resist  it.  There  is  another  reason 
why  art  should  have  this  tendency  to  decline  from  its  high  estate,  namely, 
that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  confined  to  the  keeping  of  the  select  few, 
but  is  essentially  a  national  property,  and  must  rise  or  fall,  grow  or 
decay,  with  the  people  which  has  created  it.  It  is,  indeed,  in  every 
sense,  the  offspring  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  as  essential  a  reproduc- 
tion of  that  which  gave  it  birth  as  is  the  infant  of  its  parent.  No  less 
complete  is  the  analogy  when  applied  to  its  career  and  gradual  develop- 
ment. It  passes  through  the  same  course  of  struggle,  growth,  maturity,  and 
ultimate  decay.  Yet,  as  in  the  human  frame,  everything  which  gives  sign 
of  retrogression  is  not  necessarily  the  immediate  precursor  of  dissolution. 
Disease  may  attack  art  as  it  does  the  body  or  mind^  but  as  long  as  life 
can  be  preserved,  it  is  accounted  a  sacred  duty  to  spare  no  effort  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  health  and  vigour.  And  again,  since  art  is  not 
only  the  creation  of  the  mind,  but,  as  such,  reacts  with  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  that  life  whence  it  originally  sprang,  it  is  of  tenfold  importance 
to  guard  against  every  symptom  of  degeneration,  lest  in  time  it  should 
foster  and  confirm  in  the  parent  those  very  taints  which  are  gradually 
undermining  its  own  existence. 

It  would  seem  that  some  such  abnormal  condition,  some  such  crisis  of 
disease  is,  in  fact,  making  itself  only  too  certainly  and  rapidly  apparent 
among  the  arts  generally,  but  most  especially,  and  far  beyond  all  its 
brethren,  in  dramatic  art.  How  far  this  condition  is  due  to  the  un- 
healthily high  pressure  of  labour  so  characteristic  of  our  age  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  now ;  yet  the  possibility  that  there  exists  between  the 
two  a  certain  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  suggestive  of  the  most  serious 
considerations  concerning  our  present  social  state,  as  well  as  the  future 
it  must  lead  to.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  incessant  and  wearing  toil 
by  which  we  achieve  in  weeks  what,  in  former  times,  would  have  been 
the  labour  of  months  or  years,  by  which  we  maintain  the  commercial  and 
social  activity  that  is  our  pride  and  boast,  is,  in  truth,  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  grave  evils  which  it  should  be  our  first  effort  to  check  ?  That 
intense  craving  for  excitement  which  finds  expression  in  a  class  of  pro- 
ductions characteristically  named  "  Sensation  Dramas,"  is  surely  a  proof 
of  something  very  wrong  in  our  social  life.     The  truth  is  that  one  of  the 
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conditions  most  essential  to  a  healthy  development  of  mind  and  heart, 
no  less  than  of  body,  namely,  repose^  is,  in  a  large  metropolis  like  London, 
where  society  reaches  its  most  complicated  phase  of  existence,  almost 
unknown  or  ignored.  It  would  seem  that  the  unceasing  labour  demanded 
by  competition  has  banished  from  our  lives  those  moments  of  rest  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  mind  to  collect  its  forces,  or  to  mature  and 
arrange  the  fresh  material  presented  to  it ;  and  the  process  of  stimulus 
thus  carried  on  produces  an  exhaustion  in  which  even  the  senses  and 
emotions  are  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  unless  under  the  influence 
of  renewed  and  unnaturally  powerful  excitement.  Is  there  not  also 
reason  to  fear  that  the  aims  which  for  the  most  part  absorb  time  and 
thought,  tending  so  much  as  they  do  towards  material  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  convenience,  almost  shut  from  sight  the  world  of  imagination  and 
feeling,  and,  by  continually  strengthening  our  associations  with  the  ma- 
terial and  the  finite,  render  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate 
or  aspire  after  any  ideal  of  beauty  or  goodness  ? 

Now,  is  not  all  this  most  truly  reflected  in  the  teeming  life  of  so-called 
amusement  with  which  London  overflows?  Nor  can  we,  even  while 
condemning  such  a  state  of  things,  deny  that,  if  the  theatre,  as  an  insti- 
tution, is  debased,  it  is  but  a  natural  issue  of  the  workings  of  society :  if 
it  presents  little  or  nothing  but  vulgarity,  emptiness,  and  exaggeration,  it 
is  because  such  is  the  nature  of  the  demand.  But  if  we  believe  in  the 
theatre  as  a  great  moral  agency  by  means  of  which  to  nurture  all  that  is 
best  in  a  national  character,  we  immediately  endue  it,  not  only  with 
great  powers,  but  with  great  responsibilities.  We  can  no  longer  regard  it 
as  an  inanimate  object  to  be  swayed  and  moulded,  like  any  other  ma- 
terial force,  by  the  circumstances  and  conditions  external  to  it,  but  as  a 
power  fraught  with  a  spirit  and  individuality  of  its  own,  which  it  lives  to 
assert  and  develop.  And  then  comes  the  question — What  is  this  spirit 
that  should  animate  the  theatre  ?  This  is  a  question  far  too  compre- 
hensive to  find  an  answer  here ;  yet,  in  general  terms,  we  all  know  that 
it  is  the  very  same  spirit  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  art :  that  its 
function,  in  the  case  of  the  drama,  is  so  to  blend  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  in  human  nature  as  to  produce  conceptions  and  types  of  cha- 
racter sufficiently  realistic  to  create  vivid  interest,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  possessing  enough  of  the  ideal  to  raise  men  beyond  the  mere  finite 
interests  of  life. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that,  in  its  present  state,  the  stage,  so  far  from 
realising  these  views,  is  a  prey  to  all  the  worst  influences  of  society. 
Why  does  it  no  longer  assert  its  own  dignity  and  privileges  ?  It  has 
preferred  to  abdicate  its  high  position  as  teacher  of  the  people — to  sacri- 
fice the  treasure  of  a  pure  and  truthfiil  spirit  for  the  sake  of  a  base  re- 
ward, a  present  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  least  elevated  or  enviable 
Kind.  And  why  ? — why,  but  that  the  love  of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful 
is  too  much  crushed  and  silenced  by  the  unceasing  strife  after  mate- 
rial gain  and  intellectual  advance  which  blinds  us  to  all  other  aspirations. 
Not  that  I  would  foretell  this  as  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  result  of  all 
our  boasted  civilization ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  look  with  hope  for  a  better 
spirit  in  society,  we  must  endeavour  to  breathe  into  its  recreations  as  well 
as  its  business  a  new  and  more  living  soul — we  must  not  stand  idly  by 
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and  see  the  most  powerful  engines  of  moral  influence  exerting  all  their 
forces  on  the  side  of  the  bad  rather  than  the  good. 

Here,  then,  the  question  presents  itself — How  is  so  great  an  end  to  be 
compassed  ?  and  what  can  single,  mostly  uninfluential  individuals  do  to 
aid  in  such  a  work  ?  Perhaps  some  will  be  inclined  to  answer — Surely, 
little  or  nothing.  And  yet  why  should  we  despair  of  doing  something — 
not  very  palpable,  indeed,  or  every  rapid  in  its  growth,  yet,  so  far  as  it  is 
genuine,  true  work,  capable  of  strewing  seed  all  along  its  path,  and  leav- 
ing germs  behind  which,  happily  springing  up  hereafter,  shall  carry  on 
what  has  been  begun,  and  do  somewhat  more  towards  raising  up  the 
goodly  edifice  of  social  improvement  and  purification  ?  For  it  is,  after 
all,  individual  feeling,  desire,  and  effort  flowing  together  from  all  sides 
which,  growing  silently  but  surely  into  a  great  tide,  are  the  real  source  of 
all  social  reform.  We  do  but  want  society  to  be  better,  purer,  wiser ; 
then  all  social  and  human  activities  would  become  so,  too.  And  each 
one  who  strives  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  an  ideal  of  goodness  and  wisdom 
— and  surely  education  in  some  sort  is  the  only  true  road  to  such — not 
only  forms  a  new  and  healthy  atom  of  society,  but  is  the  centre  of  an 
ever-widening  circle,  the  ripples  of  which,  once  set  in  motion,  though 
they  may  soon  pass  beyond  our  ken,  can  never  cease  to  flow  on. 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  of  union  between  our  poor,  degenerate, 
frivolous  stage  and  that  life  of  earnest  study  and  self-culture  which  is,  I 
hope  and  beUeve,  striking  root  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  community. 
Such  as  society  is — and  we  must  not  forget  what  position  in  that  society 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  claimed  by  the  working  part  of  our  ' 
people — such  will  be  its  demands.  In  the  degree  in  which  a  high  ideal 
of  life  and  its  aims. can  be  awakened — in  which  healthy  interest  in  all 
that  is  best  worth  knowing  can  be  roused — in  which  free,  hearty,  kindly 
intercourse  between  all  classes  can  spread  refinement  of  tastes  and  feel- 
ing— in  which  we  can  learn  to  see  that  not  only  our  work  but  also  our 
play  need  be  noble  and  genuine  in  kind,  and  earnestly  wrought,  if  we 
would  be  what  God  means  us  to  be — in  that  degree  most  surely  will  our 
work  bear  fruit ;  and  we  may  thus  help,  each  in  our  own  small  propor- 
tion, to  re-awaken,  if  only  in  some  distant  time,  that  higher  love  of  the 
Beautiful  without  which  no  nation  can  create  or  preserve  a  true  and  pure  art. 

Some  may  look  on  such  hopes  as  Quixotic  or  ambitious,  or,  perhaps, 
even  lacking  of  due  modesty.  And  yet  surely  it  is  not  so.  Our  lives 
can  only  become  true  or  beautiful  or,  therefore,  really  fruitful  when  they 
emerge,  each  from  its  own  narrow  circle,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  great 
All ;  and  if  we  can  feel  that,  in  working  for  ourselves,  in  seeking  food 
for  all  their  insatiable  demands  of  brain  and  heart,  we  are  also  working 
for  the  happiness  and  good,  not  only  of  those  who  are  striving  with  us, 
but  perhaps  of  whole  generations  to  come,  we  may  surely  believe  that 
such  feelings  will  infuse  into  our  efforts  for  self-culture  that  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness which  alone  can  make  them  yield  the  best  harvest :  at  any 
rate  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  our  zeal  and  a  motive  for  strengthening  the 
links  which  already  unite  so  many  little  bands  of  earnest  men  and 
women  in  the  hope  of  a  more  complete  union  to  come — a  stimulus  and 
a  motive  far  nobler  and  higher  than  the  mere  love  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever pure  and  genuine,  for  its  own  sake.  Ellen  B.  Drewry. 
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REPORT  FROM  MEMORY  OF  MR.  F.  HARRISON'S  LECTURE 
ON  "  THE  METHODS  OF  STUDYING  HISTORY." 

Jn  Saturday,  March  15,  1873,  F.  Harrison,  Esq.,  gave  a  lec- 
ture at  our  College  on  the  "Methods  of  Studying  History." 
Mr.  Harrison  said,  before  entering  on  the  study  of  His- 
tory, perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  what  is 
history,  and  with  what  views  it  should  be  studied.  We 
have  various  kinds  of  history ;  the  oldest  and  until  within  comparatively 
modem  times  the  only  recognised  form  was  the  chronicle,  the  mere  rela- 
tion of  the  doings  of  kings  and  great  generals,  the  sayings  of  courtiers, 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Court  Newsman, 
much  of  this  being  no  more  history  than  would  be  the  annals  of  our 
criminal  courts.  Then  we  have  the  literary  school  of  history,  of  which 
Macaulay  is  a  type.  From  this  school  you  get  brilliant  pictures  of 
some  particular  period,  a  series  of  tableaux,  more  or  less  highly  coloured, 
according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  writer. 

We  may  also  mention  the  ethical  school,  represented  by  Carlyle ;  here 
we  have  characters  analysed  and  motives  weighed  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  a  moral.  But  how,  among  all  these  different  schools,  shall  we 
learn  under  what  conditions  humanity  has  existed  at  other  periods  and 
in  different  climates  from  our  own  ?  who  can  find  leisure  to  wade  through 
the  ponderous  volumes  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  ?  who  can 
rely  on  their  own  judgment  to  separate  the  useful  from  the  useless  ? 
Gibbon  has  devoted  some  fifteen  volumes  to  a  comparatively  short, 
though  doubtless  important,  period  of  the  world's  history.  Froude  has 
dedicated  almost  a  lifetime  to  the  elucidation  of  a  shorter  and  less  im- 
portant phase  than  that  chosen  by  Gibbon.  Now,  the  really  useful  in- 
formation contained  in  the  ponderous  volumes  of  those  (as  of  many 
other)  authors  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  few  chapters. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  best  method  of  studying  history  is  by  oral 
instruction  from  one  who  has  leisure  and  talent,  and  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  interpret  for  us  what  others  have  recorded. 

To  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  humanity^ 
it  is  necessary  to  survey  human  activity  in  other  phases  of  society  than  that 
with  which  our  daily  life  makes  us  familiar.  We  are  apt  to  consider 
that  our  familiar  surroundings  are  normal  conditions  of  human  life.  To 
correct  this  tendency  we  should  take  a  wider  range  j  it  would  be  well  to 
know  something  of  the  earlier  forms  of  civilization,  not  only  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  those  complex  forms  of  society  which  spring  up 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East. 

This  is  but  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  report  of  this  very  valuable  lec- 
ture which  was  full  of  important  suggestions,  both  for  teacher  and 
student,  indicating  throughout  the  significant  fact,  that,  in  order  to 
become  an  efficient  teacher,  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  earnest,  conscientious, 
and  indefatigable  student 

An  Old  Student. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILVER  ARTICLES. 
By  One  engaged  in  the  Work. 

EAR  Editor, — When  I  received  your  request,  my  first 
thought  was  "  I  can't  do  that,"  so  appalHng  was  the  idea- 
of  my  writing  anything  that  could  possibly  be  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  College  Magazine  ;  but  on  second  thoughts  I 
found  that  to  deny  your  request  would  be  more  difficult 
than  to  comply,  and  moreover  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  in  a  degree 
cowardly  not  to  try,  even  if  I  did  disappoint  you  in  my  endeavour  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  different  processes  through  which  silver  passes, 
before  it  is  fit  to  appear  on  the  table  either  as  an  article  of  use  or  of  orna- 
ment. First,  then,  to  so  much  of  the  pure  metal  a  certain  quantum  of 
alloy  is  weighed  out.  The  silver  and  alloy  are  then  handed  over  to  the 
caster^  who  throws  them  into  the  melting-pot  together,  where  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  metal,  being  now  in  a  molten  state,  is  first 
poured  into  moulds  of  whatever  size  or  shape  may  be  required,  and  then 
given  to  the  silversmith  for  the  next  process,  or  it  is  formed  into  skillets 
and  ingots  and  then  sent  to  \ki^  flatting-mill  to  be  flattened  for  the  use  of 
the  silversmith,  the  skillets  being  used  in  the  formation  of  flat  articles, 
such  as  tea-trays,  waiters,  &c.,  which  are  hammered  out  by  the  smith  to 
the  requisite  size,  shape,  and  thickness ;  the  ingots  are  drawn  into  wire 
and  used  for  various  purposes.  It  is  also  part  of  the  silversmith's  work  to 
form  the  articles  into  shape,  to  solder  the  different  parts  together,  and 
see  that  each  fits  in  with  the  other. 

If  the  article  is  to  be  ornamented  with  any  design,  it  is  next  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  embosser  or  chaser,  who,  if  the  article  be  hollow,  fills  it 
with  boiling  pitch,  which  hardens  and  becomes  solid  when  cold — if  the 
article  be  flat,  he  fixes  it  upon  a  pitch  block  ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  keep 
it  firm  and  prevent  the  metal  from  sinking  or  getting  bruised  while  it  is 
being  chased. 

The  chasing  tools  are  made  of  steel,  and  are  very  much  like  a  nail  in 
shape,  and  from  two  to  five  inches  long;  some  are  round  and  some  square 
at  the  point,  with  indentations  of  a  different  kind  upon  the  face  of  each, 
some  being  required  to  produce  a  fine  and  some  a  coarse  "matting,"  so  as 
to  represent  the  difl"erent  foliage  of  plants,  trees,  &c.,  also  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits.  The  artizan  holds  the  tool  in  his  left  hand,  while,  with  a 
small  hammer  of  deHcate  proportions  held  in  his  right,  he  taps  continu- 
ously upon  the  head  of  the  tool,  the  other  end  of  which  he  holds  upon 
the  article,  which  thus  receives  the  impression  of  the  indentations  of  the 
tool  before  referred  to. 

This  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  especially  tastefiil  and  pretty,  not 
only  affording  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  workman,  but,  artistically 
viewed,  it  must  be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  who,  instead  of 
doing  his  work  mechanically  as  so  much  drudgery  daily  to  be  performed 
for  so  much  money,  has  found  out  the  beauty  that  he  is  caUing  forth, 
and  consequently  takes  a  pleasure  in  endeavouring  faithfully  to  delineate 
whatever  is  assigned  him. 
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I  consider  this  part  more  suitable  as  an  employment  for  women  than 

for  men. 

The  article  is  now  again  handed  over  to  the  silversmith,  who  cleanses 
the  surface  from  grease  and  other  impurities  by  '"neaHng,"  which  is 
done  by  means  of  charcoal  and  gas.  The  plain  parts  are  now  pumiced 
and  brushed  to  make  them  smooth.  The  article  is  again  "nealed," 
during  which  process  it  becomes  very  white.  It  is  now  "scratch- 
brushed  "  with  brushes  made  of  very  fine  brass  wire,  which  take  off  the 
dead  whiteness  from  the  chasing  ;  the  article  is  not  "  scratch-brushed  " 
if  that  dead  or  dull  appearance  is  wanted,  as,  in  the  case  of  filigree-work, 
the  biir7iisher  just  touches  up  and  brightens  the  plain  parts  here  and 
there,  which  produces  a  very  rich  appearance  in  the  work. 

Burnishing  (the  branch  in  which  I  am  engaged)  is  the  final  process. 
This  is  done  mostly  by  women,  but  in  some  cases  by  men  ;  when  the 
article  is  large  and  heavy,  as  in  the  case  of  centre-pieces,  dish-covers, 
&c.,  the  work  is  very  laborious.  The  burnisher's  tools  are  made  of  steel, 
which  has  been  tempered  to  a  very  hard  degree,  and  bloodstones.  The 
steel  is  used  first  to  get  the  ground  out  of  the  article,  and  the  stone  is 
next  used  to  make  the  surface  quite  clear  and  bright.  When  the  work 
is  well  done  there  will  not  be  a  hair  mark  visible,  but  it  will  be  as 
clear  as  a  looking-glass. 

The  hours  of  labour  for  burnishers  are  generally  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  seven  at  night,  with  a  break  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  two  years,  the  wages  being  from  j  os.  to 
2QS,  per  week  for  day-work,  according  to  ability  and  class  of  work. 
Men  and  women  do  not  work  together  ;  they  may  be  in  the  same  fac- 
tory, but  they  each  have  separate  rooms. — Yours  truly, 

Argentum. 


OUTLINE    OF    A    COURSE    FOR    THE    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE  CLASS. 

;n  beginning  with  Dryden,  we  leave  behind  us  those  famous 
times  in  which  Enghsh  writers  were  straggling  to  express 
great  passions,  to  give  utterance  to  deep  feeling,  to  do  bat- 
tle for  grand  thoughts.  The  sudden  and  marvellous  flower- 
ing of  genius,  set  free  in  the  times  of  EUzabeth  and  James, 
w^as  over ;  and  the  great  battle  which  followed  upon  questions  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  and  which  so  stirred  the  heart  of  Milton  was 
over,  too  ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  season  of  slack-tide — in  a  time 
without  enthusiasm,  without  fire,  without  great  aims,  and  noble 
struggles— so  that  its  writers,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson, 
were  not  occupied  by  letting  streams  of  burning  thought  and  feeling 
find  what  expression  they  could,  and  mould  themselves  into  literary  form, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  occupied  in  studying  literary  form  as  an 
end,  and  making  that  perfect,  harmonious,  correct.  Not  the  expression 
of  thought,  but  the  form  of  expression,  was  uppermost  in  their  rhinds. 
When  Pope  was  seventeen,  his  friend  Mr.  Walsh  desired  him  to  make 
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'*  correctness  "  of  form  his  study  and  aim.  "  For  though  we  had  had 
several  great  poets,  we  had  never  had  any  one  great  poet  that  was 
correct."  "  This,"  said  Mr.  Walsh,  **  was  the  one  way  left  of 
excelling." 

Of  poets,  as  of  more  commonplace  mortals,  those  who  have  no  high 
aims  in  life,  no  noble  work  to  which  to  devote  themselves,  fall  readily 
into  criticism  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  poets  with  no  great  truths  to 
teach,  no  irrepressible  feelings  to  pour  forth,  turn  naturally  to  satire. 
And  so  it  is  in  satire  that  these  writers  excel.  In  Dryden  it  is  powerful 
and  crusning  ;  in  Pope,  polished,  piercing,  and  venomous  ;  in  Addison 
it  takes  the  form  of  delicate,  courteous,  condescending  raillery;  in  Swift 
It  has  become  deadly  hatred  and  contempt  of  mankind. 

But  we  shall  not  always  keep  in  this  rather  depressing  company. 
Mankind  is  always  gathering  strength  for  fresh  progress,  and  a  re- 
awakening— a  renewed  faith  in  God  and  trust  in  man — comes  from 
many  sources.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  greatly  instrumental  in  ex- 
citing a  new  religious  life,  in  making  Christianity  again  something  to  be 
felt,  instead  of  something  only  to  be  proved ;  and  we  trace  the  new 
spirit  at  once  in  the  writings  of  Cowper.  He  at  least  writes  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart ;  his  versification  is  no  "  mere  mechanic  art ;"  he 
uses  it  to  teach  (if  you  will,  to  preach),  to  praise  God,  to  paint  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  as  he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes,  and  loved  them  with 
.  his  own  heart ;  not  as  they  had  been  described  before  in  other  people's 
books.  Cowper  had  been  insane  before  the  new  religious  influence  took 
hold  upon  him,  and,  coming  to  him,  as  this  unfortunately  did,  through 
the  Rev.  J.  Newton,  his  mind  was  thrown  off  its  balance,  and,  from  the 
extreme  of  joy  tended  always  to  the  depths  of  despair.  All  this  is  in 
his  poems  and  letters.     From  the  ecstasy  of 

**  Sometimes  a  light  surprises 
The  Christian  while  he  sings," 

we  are  led  to  the  terrible  gloom  of  his  very  last  poem — '*  The 
Castaway  " — 

**  But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished,  each  alone  ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. " 

Here  then,  at  last,  artifice  and  correctness  of  style,  as  the  final 
aim,  arc  left  far  behind,  and  we  have  a  genuine  human  soul  depicting 
itself  for  us — the  most  interesting,  if  sometimes  the  most  painful,  of  all 
studies. 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  American  Independence,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, brought  new  strength,  new  hopes,  new  disappointments,  new 
thoughts,  new  conflicts,  into  the  world,  and  therefore  into  literature, 
too. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  sang  through  Burns, 

**  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ;" 
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that  made  Wordsworth  take  for  his  heroes,  the  Pedler,  the  Shepherd, 
and  the  Cottager,  that  filled  his  heart  with  a  new  love  for  "the  primrose 
by  the  river's  brim,"  and  made  him  comprehend  how  Creation,  from  the 
greatest  thing  to  the  least,  is  full  of  divine  meanings,  so  that 

The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

So  Shelley  was  full  of  his  time  when  he  worshipped  an  ideally  free  and 
perfect  society;  and  Byron  when  he  rebelled  and  denied. 

To  these  times,  and  to  these  and  many  other  authors,  I  hope  to 
conduct  my  class. 

W.  T.  Malleson. 


CORNEILLE    AND    RACINE. 


ORNEiLLE  and  Racine,  two  of  the  five  great  poets  of  the 
French  Augustan  age,  form,  in  some  respects,  a  strong  con- 
trast. The  great  Corneille  was  rough  and  unpolished  in 
manner,  slow  in  conversation,  and  quite  unfitted  for  brilliant 
society.  His  admirers  were  justly  proud  of  him,  but  they 
preferred  that  his  works  should  be  recited  by  others  rather  than  by  him- 
self. Racine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eminently  suited  for  a  courtly 
life,  and  he  read  his  own  plays  so  well  that  his  hearers  were  carried 
away  with  delight. 

The  time  in  which  they  each  lived  and  wrote  differed  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  great  dissimilarity  of  their  character  and  writing.  Cor- 
neille's  lot  was  cast  in  a  stormy  age,  when  France  was  troubled  with 
civil  dissensions  and  patriotic  struggles — hence  his  personages,  which 
are  frequently  virtues,  such  as  honour,  patriotism,  mercy  personified 
(reminding  us  in  that  respect  of  our  own  Ben  Jonson),  are  almost  extra- 
vagant in  their  heroism.  Racine,  on  the  contrary,  flourished  when  all 
society  was  calm,  brilliant,  and  polished,  consequently  his  characters, 
true  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  have  too  much  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Versailles  about  them;  each  hero,  in  fact,  be  he  Bajazet,  Britannicus,  or 
Pyrrhus,  is  in  reality  a  Frenchman. 

Racine  and  Corneille  were,  however,  alike  in  one  respect, — each,  after 
writing  for  the  stage  for  a  number  of  years,  devoted  himself  to  religion; 
but  this — the  leading  of  a  devout  life  when  old — was  characteristic  of 
the  French  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  had  they  lived  now,  they  would  have  felt  that  their  talents  were 
divine  gifts,  and  that  it  was  as  much  their  duty  to  use  them,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  minister  to  preach,  or  of  the  teacher  to  educate.  The  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance  was  then  in  the  ascendant  in  France ;  witness  the 
refusal  of  holy  rites  to  Moliere,  whose  life  might  have  been  longer  had 
he  not  had  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-actors,  dependent  on  him  for  their 
bread,  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  excited  himself  to  act  for  their  sakes 
when  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  do  so.  His  generosity  to  the  needy 
excites  the  admiration  of  posterity;  and  we  feel  that,  like  Leigh  Hunt's 
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"  Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  Moliere  could  have  said  to  the  angel,  '*  Write  me 
as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

It  is  sad,  however,  to  remember  the  rivalry  that  existed  between 
these  two  eminent  dramatic  poets.  When  we  think  how  much  Corneille 
had  done  for  the  French  stage,  exchanging  the  extravagant  and  impos- 
sible for  the  lifelike  and  the  true,  it  is  the  more  mournful  to  remember 
that  he,  whose  nature  was  in  many  aspects  grand  and  noble,  was  also 
*•  too  fond  to  rule  alone,"  and,  like  the  Turk,  could  bear  "  no  brother 
near  the  throne." 

Racine  was  certainly  a  formidable  rival,  and  Corneille  seems  to  be 
prophesying  his  own  fate  when  he  says  in  his  Attila,  **  Un  grand  destin 
commence,  un  grand  destin  s'acheve  !"  This  weakness  in  Corneille 
seems  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  a  remark  in  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Robertson.  He  says : — "  For  almost  all  of  us  there  are  one  or  two 
persons  in  life  who  cross  our  path,  whose  lives  will  be  our  eclipse,  whose 
success  will  abridge  ours,  whose  fair  career  will  thwart  ours,  darken  our 
prospects,  cross  our  affections ;  these  form  our  trial,  they  are  the  test 
and  proof  of  our  justice."  Corneille,  hke  most  of  us,  was  not  trial- 
proof;  his  self-love  vanquished  him.  Unfortunately  this  failing  showed 
itself  in  open  attacks  and  hostile  criticism,  which  Racine's  sensitive 
nature  felt  so  keenly  that  he  retaliated,  thus  adding  fuel  to  fire.  Racine, 
however,  nobly  atoned  for  this  by  his  splendid  eulogy  on  Corneille  a 
few  months  after  his  death. 

Voltaire,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  write  a  comment  on  Racine 
as  he  had  done  upon  Corneille,  replied  that  all  he  could  do  would  be 
to  write — beautiful^  pathetic^  harmonious^  admirable — at   the  bottom  of 
each  page. 

Eulogy  can,  we  think,  scarcely  rise  higher. 

A  Student. 


THE    SUNDAY    QUESTION. 


HE  question  of  opening  museums  and  art  galleries  on 
Sunday  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  and  the 
recent  erection  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  appears  to 
have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  There  is  a  vast  popula- 
.  tion  at  the  East  of  London,  crowded  into  close  narrow 
streets,  working  almost  incessantly  for  mere  food  and  shelter.  To  these 
people,  one  day  in  seven,  comes  a  chance  of  rest ;  in  almost  any  other 
European  country  it  would  be  a  chance  of  culture. 

Churches  and  chapels  are  open,  but  somehow  these  people  seldom^ 
or  never  enter  them.  They  are  not  badly  disposed,  an  earnest  local 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hansard,  willingly  testifies — there  are 
possibilities  of  frank  understanding  and  kindly  intercourse  between  him 
and  them  ;  still  the  fact  remains,  they  decline  to  attend  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  prefer  their  own  amusements.  And  what  are  these  amuse- 
ments ?  Rarely  is  the  proverb  that  "  extremes  meet "  so  well  exempli- 
fied as  in  the  East  of  London.      Among  the  very  poorest  may  be  found 
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naturalists,  geologists,  and  botanists — men,  who  by  persevering  efforts, 
made  Sunday  after  Sunday,  contrive  to  amass  tiny  collections.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  elevating  nature  of  such  tastes,  and  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  encouraging  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  pass  their 
Sundays  very  differently — they  spend  them  in  bed,  or  in  smoking  and 
drinking  in  public-houses  or  at  their  own  homes. 

In  streets  where  a  policeman  rarely  intrudes,  groups  may  be  seen 
playing  at  pitch-and-toss,  or  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  gambling.  In 
certain  houses  there  are  dog-fights  or  shows  going  on,  or  miserable  rats 
are  being  tortured  to  death.  Such  are  the  ways  in  which  working  men 
try  to  kill  time  on  the  day  which  is  to  them  the  heaviest  of  the  whole 
week.  Looking  at  all  these  things,  Mr.  Hansard  pleads  earnestly  that 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  may  no  longer  be  closed  on  the  only  day 
on  which  they  are  really  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  treasures.  In 
his  "Essay  on  Liberty,'*  Mill  long  since  pointed  out  the  injustice  of 
closing  museums,  &c.,  on  Sunday.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  lay  and 
clerical  thinkers  of  the  day  have  also  protested  against  it,  hitherto  with 
only  partial  success.  The  question  of  opening  or  not  opening,  which 
would  be  so  simple  on  the  Continent,  is  a  very  complicated  one  in 
England.  For  years,  the  promoters  of  this  movement  had  to  contend 
against  objections  almost  exclusively  theological.  These  have  now 
ceased  to  be  the  principal  objections  urged  on  public  platforms,  but 
they  still  exercise  a  great  influence  over  many  people  who  believe  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  resist  this  movement,  lest  a  distinct  commandment  of 
God  be  broken.  Few  are  aware  how  very  modern  our  present  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  really  is.  Many  have  a  vague  idea  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  purer  religious  life  to  which  the  Reformation  gave  birth. 
But  what  of  the  greatest  Reformers?  Luther,  while  advocating  its 
continuance  as  a  day  of  rest,  strongly  opposed  any  enforced  observance 
of  it.  Melancthon  said,  "  Those  who  think  it  appointed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath,  as  a  thing  necessary,  greatly  err ;  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  or  any  other  day  is  not  necessary."  Or  turn 
to  men  who  may  almost  be  considered  as  typical  religious  Englishmen — 
Milton  and  Penn.  Milton,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine," 
urges  that  it  is  evident  from,  more  than  one  passage  of  Scripture  that  the 
original  Sabbath  is  abrogated;  and  since  we  are  nowhere  told  that  it 
has  been  transferred  from  one  day  to  another,  the  Church,  when  she 
sanctioned  a  change,  evinced  her  own  rightful  liberty.  Therefore,  he 
argues,  "  it  ought  to  be  a  voluntary,  not  a  constrained  observance." 
Penn  says  :  "  If  the  fourth  commandment  be  as  moral  as  the  rest — as  it 
must  be,  if  it  be  moral  because  of  its  being  there — they  could  no  more  dis- 
pense with  it  than  with  any  other  commandment ;  to  call  that  day 
moral  and  make  it  alterable  was  ridiculous.  It  is  true  that  the  apostles 
met  on  the  first  day  and  not  on  the  seventh ;  but  as  that  released  us 
from  any  pretended  morality  of  the  seventh,  so  neither  did  it  confer  any 

morality  on  the  first The  practice  of  the  best  men  is  no 

institution'^  So  thought  the  men  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others, 
before  or  since,  made  the  Bible  their  rule  of  life ;  and  few  who  fairly 
study  the  matter  for  themselves  can  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
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the  Sabbath,  under  the  new  dispensation,  is  no  longer  an  enforced  cere- 
monial observance,  but  a  voluntary  offering  of  gratitude  and  love. 

The  objection  upon  which  most  of  the  recent  adverse  resolutions  at 
pubhc  meetings  have  been  based  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  very  serious  one. 
If  we  open  the  National  Museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays,  the  government, 
we  are  told,  will  set  an  example  which  other  employers  of  labour  are 
certain  to  follow — an  unceasing  mill-round  of  work  will  ensue,  and  the 
Sunday  rest  must  be  lost  for  ever.  Is  such  the  case  in  continental 
cities  ?  Do  foreign  workmen,  as  a  body,  toil  seven  days  in  a  week  ? 
We  are  assured  they  do.  But  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told 
of  the  gaiety  of  a  continental  Sunday;  how  workmen  enjoy  them- 
selves with  their  families  in  museums,  parks,  &c.,  and  that  much 
of  their  Art-knowledge  is  gained  by  Sunday  study.  Unless  the 
foreign  workman  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  these  statements 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  destroy  one  another.  The  collections  at 
Hampton  Court,  Kew,  Dublin,  and  Birmingham,  are  already  open 
on  Sunday,  and  no  evil  result  has  followed.  But,  as  Mr.  Collings  urged 
in  his  successful  pleading  for  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Birmingham 
Free  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  the  true  answer  to  this  objection  lies  in 
the  efforts  English  workmen  are  universally  making  to  obtain  shorter 
hours  of  labour.  Underlying  all  our  "strikes,"  and  apparently  mere 
work  and  wages  disputes,  is  a  growing  conviction  of  the  right  of  every 
man  that  life  should  be  more  to  him  than  a  bare  struggle  for  existence. 
The  days  in  which  employers  had  absolute  control  over  their  employes 
have  gone,  past  possibility  of  return ;  and,  considering  the  steady  de- 
termination among  working  men  to  obtain  reasonable  time  for  culture, 
they  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  urged  further,  the  Sunday  opening  of  Museums  would  entail 
extra  labour  on  the  attendants — Sunday  excursions  involve  the  Sunday 
labour  of  railway  officials.  It  is  only  proposed  to  open  Museums,  &c., 
for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday  afternoons.  There  is  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  employ  any  attendant  on  Sunday  work,  if  he  has  conscientious 
objections  to  it.  It  has  always  been  asked  that  such  attendance  should 
be  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  should  be  compensated  by 
a  holiday  during  the  week.  Railway  servants,  like  other  workmen, 
must,  ere  long,  make  and  obtain  their  demand  for  shorter  hours  of 
labour.  A  fairly  conducted  company  ought  to  keep  sufficient  men  to 
be  able  to  afford  one  day's  rest  per  week  to  every  employe. 

Another  objection  is  that  working  people  have  leisure  on  week-even- 
ings, and  on  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  Sun- 
day opening  has  been  removed.  Far  from  it.  The  British  Museum 
and  National  Gallery  are  not  lighted  by  gas,  nor  likely  to  be ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  open  them  in  the  evening,  except  for  about  three 
months  in  the  summer — precisely  the  time  when  working  people  most 
need  out-door  life.  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green  Museums  are 
open  in  the  evening  ;  but  let  any  one  who  has  seen  Sir  Richard  Wallace's 
collection  by  dayHght  and  by  gaslight  be  judge  of  the  difference.  At 
night,  half  the  pictures  become  mirrors,  and  the  jets  of  gas  are  reflected 
in  them  in  bewildering  confusion.  Nor  does  science  fare  better. 
Any  student  who  has  ever  done  three  hours*  hard  work  in  the  galleries 
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of  the  Geological  Museum  by  artificial  light,  would  know  that  it  would  be 
folly  for  a  man  whose  eyes  had  been  tried  by  close  and  continuous  ap- 
plication during  the  day  to  attempt  a  course  of  such  study. 

As  to  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  very  many  working  men,  and  certainly 
the  majority  of  working  women,  have  not  yet  obtained  it.     Those  who 
have  are  often  unable  to  make  full  use  of  it.     Visitors  to  Bethnal  Green 
on  Saturdays  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  until  after  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  that  the  real  working  people  begin  to  enter  in 
large  numbers.    Men  are  tired  with  the  day's  work,  have  benefit  societies 
to  attend,  and  other  hindrances.     Above  all,  few  average  working  men's 
wives  are  able  to  go  out  for  pleasure  on  Saturday  afternoon.     It  is 
usually  the  great  ^^  cleaning  day  ;"  but  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  Saturday 
"  marketing."     Most  workmen  are  now  paid  on  Friday,  but  it  takes  years 
to  change  the  habits  of  years.     Besides,  on  Saturdays  the  leading  tho- 
roughfares of  poor  districts  become  so  many  markets  ;  goods  are  cheaper, 
better,  and  fresher,  and  in  hot  weather  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
articles  purchased  on  Friday  until  the  Sunday.     One  of  the  greatest 
things  to  be  desired  is  that  working  men  should  associate  their  wives  and 
families  in  their  studies  and  enjoyments.     The  refining  influences  a  man 
might  gain  from  art  and  science  will  be  much  lessened,  if  he  has  a  wife, 
who,  forced  to  regard  culture  as  something  wholly  beyond  her  reach, 
strives  in  blind  ignorance  against  that  which  she  feels  to  be  raising  a 
barrier  between  her  husband  and  herself,  and  which  she  dreads   may 
ultimately  divide  her  from  her  children.     More  than  this.     Why  should 
a  class  of  people  whose  lives  are  the  hardest  and  most  prosaic,  whose 
need  of  the  help  of  beautiful  things  is  the  bitterest,  be  compelled  to  look 
upon  them  only  with  tired  eyes,  and  mind  and  body  wearied  by  the  toil 
of  the  day  ?     If  a  man  does  devote  his  little  leisure  to  art  or  science,  it 
is  only  an  additional  argument  for  making  such  pursuits  possible  to 
him  on  the  day  when  he  is  rested  and  refreshed,  that  thus  he  may  be 
offered  an  inducement  to  systematic  and  continuous  study. 

But,  it  may  be  said — even  supposing  all  this  is  granted — two  grave 
questions  remain  to  be  asked.  First — Is  there  any  deep  and  universal 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  for  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums  ?  Secondly — Do  you  expect  them  to  get  any  real  good  be- 
yond the~mere  pleasure  of  seeing  beautiful  and  wonderful  things  ? 

Among  the  majority  of  inteUigent  working  men,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  strong  desire  for  the  Sunday  opening ;  but  no  one  pretends  that  the 
Sunday  gamblers,  &c.,  have,  as  a  body,  made  that  first  great  step  to- 
wards culture — the  awakening  of  a  strong  desire  for  it.  Nor  do  the  pro- 
moters of  this  movement  expect  that  its  success  will  at  once  bring  on  a 
sort  of  "  golden  age  ;"  that  people  will  at  once  leave  their  gambling  and 
public-houses,  rush  to  the  museums,  and  become  refined  students  of  art 
and  science.  Such  changes,  they  know,  must  be  a  work  of  time  ;  but 
they  know  also  that  what  they  ask  for  is  really  a  social  want.  Great 
needs  exist  among  the  people  long  years  before  they  find  articulate  ex- 
pression. The  first  mechanics'  institutions  were  founded  in  response  to 
no  loud  and  universal  cry  for  culture.  There  was  a  dim  longing  for  in- 
tellectual life  among  the  masses,  but  it  had  scarcely  shaped  itself  into 
words.  The  Reform  Bill  might  have  lingered  a  hundred  years  if  its  pro- 
moters had  waited  until  the  demand  for  it  became  universal.     It  would 
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be  establishing  a  dangerous  principle  to  say  that  reforms  ought  to  be 
withheld  until  the  people  cry  out  for  them  as  with  a  single  voice.  So 
they  waited  in  France,  of  old,  till  a  universal  cry  for  a  better  state  of 
things  arose,  and  the  answer  was  the  French  Revolution. 

The  second  question  almost  answers  itself.  Surely,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  these  places  more  accessible,  if  the  only  result  were  to  put 
a  little  true,  pure  pleasure  into  lives  which  are  so  bare  of  it.  Neither  are 
the  material  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  the  workman  to  be  de- 
spised. Yet  we  look  chiefly  for  nobler  things  than  these.  Lead  a  man 
to  see  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  creation — let  him  learn  how  every 
rock  holds  in  its  breast  the  history  of  untold  ages.  Let  one  day  in  every 
week  bring  to  him  new  revelations  of  beauty,  and  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  world— and  you  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in  him  a  new  reverence 
for  his  own  life.  Here  is  something  to  think  of  beyond  the  daily  task 
and  the  constant  struggle  :  the  cravings  of  the  man's  heart  and  brain 
may  be  satisfied — not  stifled.  Or  turn  to  art.  Look  at  the  pure  beauty 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  perfectly  lovely  to  us,  after  the  changes  and  chances 
of  all  these  centuries,  as  they  were  to  the  Greeks  who  saw  them  in  their 
first  glory.  How  they  teach  that  true  work  outlasts  all  shocks  of  time,  all 
varying  fashions,  while  false  work,  done  to  humour  the  fancy  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  perishes  with  it. 

Or  let  an  Englishman's  work  teach  Englishmen  ;  take  the  Turner  col- 
lection at  the  National  Gallery.  Those  fair  reaches  of  sea,  those  land- 
scapes, that  wonderful  colouring, — they  are  sure  to  touch  working  people, 
whose  longing  for  nature  is  almost  a  passion.  We  always  want  to  know 
something  of  the  lives  of  those  who  help  us  ;  and  think  of  the  lessons  of 
this  man's  life :  the  son  of  poor  people,  with  only  a  working  man's 
chances ;  yet,  through  poverty  and  constant  sacrifices,  he  kept  true  to 
his  art,  and  attained  all  this.  He  was  glad  to  take  any  art- work  that 
came  to  hand,  but  turned  the  poorest  task  to  profit,  by  doing  it  faithfully 
and  nobly.  The  history  of  art  is  full  of  such  teachings  :  ever  there 
would  be  grander  lives  pleading  with  a  man  against  the  littleness  of 
his  own ;  showing  him  that  all  work  done  honestly  and  truly  is  full  of 
noble  beauty.  Such  influences  have  worked  wonders  among  the  middle 
classes  in  much  less  than  a  century,  and  we  may  help  others  forward 
on  the  same  path  with  great  hope  and  very  little  fear.  The  light  may 
dazzle  the  eyes  at  first;  but  men  were  made  to  live  in  light,  not  in 
darkness.  There  is  a  worship  expressed  in  formal  prayer  and  praise. 
There  is  also  another  in  which  men  silently  thank  the  Highest  for  the 
beauty  of  His  earth,  and  for  the  great  patient  souls  He  has  sent  to  help 
the  world,  believing  that  they  best  thank  Him  for  His  gifts  by  using 
them  ;  that  not  one  day  alone,  but  all  days,  should  be  holy. 

A.  E.  Hopkins. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

HE  sky  is  blue  to-day, 

The  west  wind  faintly  stirs  the  yellow  corn, 

The  heather  purples  all  the  moorland  way. 
Beauty  and  strength,  this  perfect  autumn  morn. 
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Drift  on  together  through  the  warm  broad  light ; 
And  you  and  I,  among  ripe  fields  of  wheat, 

Perceive  new  meanings  in  the  earth  and  air, 
And  so  Love  makes  us  wise,  and  so,  my  sweet ! 

This  one  day  is  of  all  the  days  most  fair. 
The  world  is  glad  with  us, — no  pain,  no  strife, — 

The  old  wild  doubts,  like  yonder  birds,  take  flight ; 
This  is  the  Day — but,  O  my  life  in  life  1 
What  of  the  night  ? 

A  June  sky  at  its  best, 
All  the  hot  passion  of  the  noontide  gone  ; 

A  touch  of  tender  glory  in  the  west 
Flushing  the  clouds  whereon  the  last  light  shone  ; 

And  in  my  heart,  O  lost  beloved.  Light ! 
A  clear  pure  ray,  a  quiet  after-glow, — 

A  sacred  patience  filling  the  long  years  ; 
Thy  sun  will  shine  on  the  new  day,  I  know. 

And  we  two,  past  the  parting  and  the  tears, 
Shall  see  God's  face  together.     Earth  and  skies 
Are  still  subdued  beneath  this  radiance  white, 
Peace  falls  like  dew  on  calmed  hearts  and  eyes  ; 
This  is  the  Night ! 

A.  K  F.  H. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  MAGAZINE. 

^fi^=^^^^EAR  Editor, — I  am  delighted  with  the  Magazine.  I  feel, 
L  :^J^\T5  however,  that  we  owe  more  to  teachers  than  to  students  in 
H  l^(^  p  Qijj-  f^j-gi-  number.  Now,  there  certainly  ought  to  be  many 
old  students  who  are  able  to  contribute.  When  the  idea 
was  first  broached  I  felt  like  that  dear  old  monk  Csedmon  ; 
you  know  he  could  not  sing,  so,  when  the  harp  was  handed  round,  he 
always  rose  from  the  table  feeling  "  very  sad  "  because  he  thought  he 
had  no  right  to  be  entertained  without  he  could  also  entertain, — thus 
far  I  resemble  Caedmon.  One  night  when  he  had  thus  retired,  an 
angel  came  to  him  and  asked  him  why  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  fes- 
tive board.  He  replied  that  he  felt  "  sad  '^  because  he  could  not  sing  ; 
the  angel  thereupon  bestowed  the  precious  gift  upon  him.  Now,  I 
thought  to  myself,  if  an  angel  would  only  come  to  me  in  the  night,  I 
would  write  an  article  for  our  Magazine,  not  some  little  frivolous  letter, 
but  a  grand  article  with  some  such  heading  as  "  Mental  Improvement 
in  its  relation  to  Social  Development  /'  or,  *'  An  Account  of  the  Feudal 
System,  and  its  effect  upon  the  English  Nation." 

Alas,  for  my  aspirations,  the  night  came,  but  the  angel  appeared  not. 
What  can  I  do  in  the  mean  time  ?  I  can  but  ^^Tite  and  state  my  diffi- 
culty, though  I  fear  my  statement  will  fail  to  interest  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  last  number — 
some  of  the  articles  deserve  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers  than  our 
College  affords. — Yours  respectfully, 

An  Old  Student. 
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A  DAY  WITH  THE  FIELD  CLUB.  il 

A  DAY  WITH  THE  FIELD  CLUB. 

EAR  Miss  Malleson, — You  request  me  to  give  some 
account  of  the  day  spent  with  the  Field  Club  at  Wimble- 
don. Very  gladly  do  I  comply,  though  I  wish  I  were 
better  able  to  do  so.  But  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  a 
great  pleasure  these  walks  are  to  me ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  value  them  enough,  and  am  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  shown 
to  me  and  other  members  of  our  College  by  the  Field  Club  in  allowing 
us  to  attend  their  lectures,  and  to  accompany  them  in  their  walks.  I 
wish  very  much  that  more  of  our  students  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  these  Sunday  walks.  If  they  believed  that  there 
were  "  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything,"  surely  they  would  not 
think  it  wrong  now  and  then  to  get  their  Sunday  teaching  in  this  way.  For 
myself,  I  always  feel  a  better  woman  both  in  mind  and  body  after  such  a 
walk  as  we  had  last  Sunday — I  can  do  my  work  the  better  all  the  week, 
and  am  also  able  to  give  some  of  my  pleasure  to  my  fellow-workers  ;  it 
affords  us  something  pleasant  to  talk  about,  and  they  gladly  accept  a 
bit  of  heather  or  fern,  a  few  brilliant  berries,  or  bright  autumn  leaves. 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  a  botanist,  nor  a  geologist,  although  I  am  greatly 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  these  sciences,  and  feel  great  reverence 
for  those  who,  like  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  us,  think  and  work  them 
out,  and  are  able  in  consequence  to  give  to  others  such  very  valuable 
information,  that  to  converse  with  them  is  like  listening  to  a  beautiful 
story.  Our  walk  on  Wimbledon  Common  was  very  interesting,  affording, 
as  it  does,  such  a  fine  field  for  geologists  and  botanists.  Our  first 
subject  of  interest  was  the  clay  and  gravel  beds  ;  we  found  a  very  good 
section  of  these,  and  Mr.  Harry  Seeley  gave  us  quite  a  little  lecture  on 
them.  I  cannot  tell  you  as  I  ought  what  I  saw  and  heard,  but  I  admire 
all  I  see,  and  listen  as  attentively  as  I  can  to  all  I  hear.  Mr.  Seeley  told 
us  they  were  "  comparatively  recent,"  that  they  had  been  formed  later 
than  strata  we  had  seen  in  our  walks  at  Croydon  and  Hampstead,  that  we 
should  not  find  fossils  here,  but  should  find  banded  flints,  something  like 
onyx  stones,  and  we  found  several.  They  were  formed  of  two  layers  of 
flint  of  different  colours  and  different  degrees  of  hardness,  the  softer 
layer  in  some  cases  worn  away ;  there  were  several  other  interesting 
stones.  On  leaving  we  found  a  very  fine  "woolly  bear,"  the  caterpillar 
of  the  eggar  moth.  He  was  immediately  made  comfortable  in  a  col- 
lector's box. 

We  then  strolled  to  Caesar's  Camp  ;  one  of  our  party  writes  of  this : 
"  There  is  a  strange  sense  of  rest  and  entire  quietness,  not  sufficient  wind 
to  stir  the  spider  in  the  centre  of  its  web,  or  to  lengthen  the  jerky 
flight  of  the  crane  flies,  or  disturb  the  zigzag  course  of  the  gently  falling 
leaves,  which  are  filling  the  hollows  and  rustle  about  our  feet ;  the  only 
sound  is  the  occasional  patter  of  ripe  acorns  or  nuts.  Down  the  hill- 
side the  brake  is  yellow  as  a  field  of  ripening  corn,  only  the  furze  bushes 
steadfastly  maintain  their  deep  and  sober  green,  though  all  around  is, 
bright  with  golden  change.  They  have  no  share  in  this  autumnal  ripe- 
ness, they  stand  like  sturdy  rocks  among  the  changeing  waves,  but  the 
wild  rose  and  hawthorn,  bright  with  scarlet  and  crimson  berries,  and  the 
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brambles  which  entangle  our  feet  with  their  purple  stems,  are  flushed  with 
sympathy  to  the  farthest  leaflets — nearly  every  bush  is  an  epitome  of  au- 
tumn. This  common  bramble  retains  the  varied  foliage  of  its  whole  life — 
the  tender  green  of  spring,  summer's  full  strength  of  hue,  autumnal  variety 
and  harmonious  blendings,  green  freaked  with  yellow,  yellow  aspiring  to 
orange,  orange  bursting  into  crimson,  crimson  sobering  into  purple.  The 
drooping  bunches  of  fruit  bear  flowers  too,  now  deeply  tinged  with  pink, 
through  all  the  summer  white.  Well  hast  thou  learned  thy  autumn  secret, 
well  kept  thy  worth,  till  now  unknown,  unsuspected  of  beauty,  the  whole 
summer  through,  growing,  toiling,  giving  unnoticed,  save  by  honey-hunt- 
ing bees  and  brilliant  butterflies  ; — wise  were  they,  we  know  it  now,  when 
fruits  of  thy  summer  toil  are  set  like  gems  upon  thee,  and  thy  every  leaf 
and  stem  and  thorn  full  of  autumnal  glory." 

Then  we  had  a  glorious  walk  into  Combe  Wood ;  here  there  were 
work  and  pleasure  for  all :  such  lovely  foliage  all  around  us,  every  colour 
you  can  imagine,  all  brighter  for  the  autumn  sunshine.  The  hedges 
were  full  of  beautiful  rose  berries,  the  fruit  of  the  wild  rose  (or  what  is 
commonly  called  the  fruit,  the  real  fruit  being  inside),  such  lovely  berries 
on  bryony  wreaths  intertwined,  and  bitter-sweet  trailing  ever)rwhere 
equally  brilliant ;  blackberries,  also,  with  such  beautiful  leaves,  every 
one  a  picture  in  itself;  and  the  fungi,  too,  now  in  perfection,  were 
strange  and  wonderful.  I  had  been  observing  with  an  entomologist  a 
curious  little  animal  which  he  said  was  a  specimen  of  what  Darwin  calls 
adaptation.  It  was  on  a  tree  which  was  nearly  covered  with  gray  lichen, 
and  so  exactly  did  it  resemble  it  in  colour,  that  we  could  not  have  seen 
it  had  it  remained  quietly  on  the  lichen.  It  was  a  bright  new  specimen 
and  was  duly  captured,  and  put  into  a  glass  bottle  with  a  little  red 
spider  which  we  found  on  the  same  tree. — Then  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  blaze  of  colour.  Some  of  our  party  were  seated  on  the  mossy 
roadside  and  had  collected  the  most  beautiful  fungi  I  have  ever  seen. 
Such  glorious  colours,  brilliant  orange,  and  sober  gray,  strongly 
marked,  and  varied  in  form  and  size,  they  were  an  exhibition  in 
themselves ;  all  around  they  grew  in  abundance  among  the  moss  and 
the  recently  fallen  leaves.  Green  fungi  are,  we  were  told,  rare,  but  every 
variety  of  brown,  yellow,  bright  orange,  and  crimson  are  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  Cooke  told  us  their  names,  and  pointed  out  that  the  colours  were  just 
those  most  frequent  in  the  leaves  of  autumn,  among  which  they  plenti- 
fully grow.  He  said  that  the  bright  red  fungus  was  poisonous,  although 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  British  species.  It  is  used  in  Siberia  for 
purposes  of  intoxication.  On  its  top  were  white  spots,  and  he 
pointed  out  how  they  had  been  left  there  by  the  parts  beneath  growing 
more  rapidly  than  they.  We  were  seeking  for  a  young  specimen  to 
illustrate  this,  and  the  way  they  are  enveloped  in  their  infant  state,  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  search,  and  in  the  new  varieties  found  every 
moment,  when  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  and  told  we  were  trespass- 
ing, and  requested  to  leave.  We  reluctantly  returned  along  the  path  and 
there  seemed  nothing  of  scientific  interest  before  us. 

"  But  on  recrossing  the  Common,"  writes  the  before-quoted  friend, 
"  the  special  objects  of  this  day's  walk,  the  beautiful,  but  short  lived, 
fragile  fungi,  the  old  earth  and  its  changes,  were  forcibly  represented 
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and  contrasted.  Some  broken  ground  or  pits,  showing  a  section  of 
several  feet,  attracted  the  geologists.  As  we  followed  them  we  found, 
set  among  the  short  grass  and  moss,  several  very  beautiful,  bright 
orange,  cup-shaped  fungi,  with  dew  still  on  them,  entirely  unlike  those 
we  saw  in  the  wood.  As  they  will  live  weeks  under  a  glass,  we 
stayed  to  gather  them.  When  we  reached  the  pit  Mr.  Seeley,  with  his 
usual  fulness  and  clearness,  was  explaining  it,  and,  with  so  good  an  illus- 
tration before  him,  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  '  dip,  strike,  and  outcrop.' 
Then  we  scrambled  about  seeking  new  objects  of  interest,  and  some  one 
turning  an  abrupt  comer  came  to  a  recent  cutting,  showing  strange  twist- 
ings  and  bendings  in  the  layers  of  stones  and  coloured  clays.  Mr.  Seeley 
said  '  it  was  a  very  clearly  marked  convolution  of  the  strata  caused  by 
glacial  action.'  Traces  of  glaciers  on  Wimbledon  Common  !  Yet,  what 
else  could  have  caused  it  ?  The  evidence,  however  improbable  it 
seemed,  was  vividly  clear  before  us.  There  was  suggestion  and  mean- 
ing in  every  curve  of  the  strata.  At  first  sight  they  seemed  of  quite 
recent  date,  but  the  layers  of  deposit  above  told  of  successive  epochs 
of  growth  and  change.  We  thought  of  iceberg  or  glacier,  ages  and  ages 
ago,  covering  the  place  we  stood  on,  slowly  pushing  these  stones  and 
clay  before  it,  and  crushing  them  down  by  enormous  weight.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  we  had  a  glimpse  of  here — those  most  per- 
haps who  knew  least — and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  this  fit  termination 
of  our  Field-day  observations.  *  But  how  can  you  tell  it  is  caused  by 
glaciers  ?'  So  during  the  evening  walk,  with  backs  to  the  splendid  sun- 
set which  some  were  admiring,  Mr.  Seeley,  delighted  with  such  a  poser, 
exhausting  all  other  means,  showed  how  glacier,  and  glacier  only  could 
have  done  it,  and  confounded  the  sceptic  before  we  reached  Camp  Cot- 
tage." We  were  now  sufficiently  tired  to  enjoy  our  rest,  and  we  finished 
our  day  at  Mrs.  F.  Malleson  s  with  one  of  those  delightful  evenings 
which  are  events  never  forgotten,  ever  pleasant  to  remember.  When 
we  returned  homeward,  the  bright  moon  was  lighting  up  the  Common 
where  we  had  spent  a  thoroughly  happy  and  perfect  day. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  writing  this  letter  may  induce  others  to  join  us 
in  our  walks,  and  if  you,  dear  Editor,  can  use  it  for  our  Magazine. 

E.  K. 


SACRED  TO  A  MEMORY. 


N  my  garden  blossomed  a  rose-bud, 
Smiling  to  find  itself  there. 
Trusting  its  mother  Nature, 
Cradling  itself  in  the  air  ; 
And  all  my  sweet  garden  was  brighter 
Because  of  that  rose-bud  fair. 

Then  a  cold  wind  withered  my  rose-bud, 
And  she  never  became  a  rose, 
And  the  death  of  our  tender  flower 
Was  the  deepest  of  two  hearts'  woes  ; — 

But  ah  !  of  that  flow'ret  the  fragrance 
For  ever  and  ever  grows. 

W.  T.  Malleson. 
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JOHNNY'S    HARMONIUM. 

[Johnny  is  a  small  friend  of  mine,  who  thinks  the  harmonium  broken 
as  soon  as  it  is  silent  for  want  of  blowing.] 

'OKE,  dadda — dadda,  b'oke/'  a  baby  voice  is  crying. 
And  father  quickly  comes  and  sets  the  soft  air  sighing 
Amid  the  silent  reeds,  and  mends  the  music  broken, 
And  Johnny  in  his  triumph  plays  his  thanks  unspoken. 

*^  Broken,  Father,  broken  !"  sad  human  hearts  are  sighing, 
And  listening  in  His  heaven,  God  hears  the  music  dying. 
Then  bids  His  angels  haste  to  touch  the  tuneless  strings, 
And  thrill  them  into  song  with  their  soft-beating  wings 

O  pretty  Johnny,  boy,  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
And  little  dimpled  face  that  mother  thinks  so  fair ;    « 
If,  in  the  after-years,  your  music  dies  away, 
Youll  find  God  just  as  kind  as  father  is  to-day. 

And  if  the  angels  may  not  make  the  music  whole, 

They'll  stay  with  you,  and  "  sing  God's  patience  through  your  soul," 

Until  they  lead  you  up  beyond  the  star-lit  skies, 

To  God's  fair  land  of  song  whose  music  never  dies. 

A.  M.  E.  Nichols. 


REST. 

OOR  restless  heart !  still  thy  lament : 
Crave  not  for  rest,  refused  still ; 
There  is  some  struggle — discontent- 
That  stays  thy  will. 


Be  brave,  faint  heart,  to  meet  unrest,        * 

Nor  seek  from  work  a  weak  release ; 
Clasp  struggle  close  unto  thy  breast 
Till  it  bring  peace. 

Seek  not  in  Creed  a  resting-place 

From  problems  that  around  thee  surge  ; 
But  look  Doubt  bravely  in  the  face 
Till  Truth  emerge. 

Work  out  the  problem  of  thy  life, 

To  no  convention  chained  be, 
Against  self-love  wage  ceaseless  strife, 
And  thus  be  free. 

Then,  if  in  harmony  thou  livest 

With  all  that's  in  thy  nature  best, 
Who  sleep  to  His  beloved  giveth, 
Will  give  thee — Rest. 

Alice  Malleson. 
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